CHEMISTRY   IN   AMERICA
This air was examined by phosphorus, by the nitrous test, and by exploding it with hydrogen gas from sulphuric acid, diluted with water, and malleable iron.
A piece of phosphorus, the size of a duck-shot, was stuck upon, the end of an iron wire, introduced into one hundred parts of the gas, confined over water in an eudiometer. Upon approaching a lighted taper near the phosphorus, it immediately inflamed, an absorption of the . water took place, and but two hundred parts of a measure of azotic air remained.
Four measures of nitrous air, from diluted nitric acid and copper, were added to one of this oxygen gas, in an eudiometer. The first gave an absorption of 120, the second 134, the third 150, and the fourth 70.
Two cubic inches of this oxygen air, and four of hydrogen gas, exploded by the electric spark, in the eudiometer of Volta, left one-fourth of a cubic inch of air, which was principally azotic.
The materials and apparatus employed in making this oxyd of mercury are not very expensive, nor are the operations difficult or troublesome.
The acid may be boiled upon the mercury in an oil-flask, and the boiling water may be poured upon the dry sulphate of mercury in powder, in a queen's ware wash-hand basin. "When the sulphate of mercury, containing an excess of acid, is washed away, the remaining sulphate of mercury, or turbith mineral, may be digested a few hours in a hot solution of pot-ash, which will free it from every particle of the sulphuric acid. The greatest part of the mercury may be saved when the air is obtained from the oxyd, for it will be found in a revived state in the iron tube.
If turbith mineral, which has not been digested with a solution of pot-ash, is exposed to a red heat in a closed vessel, having a syphon in its mouth, it will afford oxygen gas, and a quantity of the sulphate of mercury of a white colour will sublime from it, adhere to the side of the vessel,
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